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ABSTRACT 



The analysis of the factors affecting job mobility 
and migration in a high income rural community is based on a model 
developed in this document which proved to be a generator of fruitful 
hypotheses. The study of the Brookston, Indiana, community revealed 
that job-mobile individuals tended to be younger, had lower incomes, 
and had lower social status. Migrant individuals tended to be 
younger, had lower incomes, had more education, and came more 
frequently from the middle social strata. Migration referred to the 
movement of a person from one community to another. Motivation 
underlying job mobility and migration centered on a desire for 
economic betterment or improved social status. A distinction between 
voluntary and involuntary mobility and migration, relative to giving 
up farming, indicated that the voluntary individuals moved to jobs 
closely associated with past experience while non-voluntary 
individuals moved to positions of a semiskilled and unskilled nature. 
Suggestions for further research and policy development conclude the 
report. A related document is RC 003 823. (DK) 
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Summary and Conclusions 



T HIS STUDY analyzes factors affecting job 
mobility and migration in a high income 
rural community. Job mobility refers to a change 
in type of employment. Migration refers to move- 
ment from one community to another. Dual mo- 
bility involves a change both in type of employ- 
ment and in community. Mobility may be either 
voluntary or involuntary, depending on the relative 
importance of those factors beyond the individ- 
ual’s control in bringing about the particular 
change in employment or co mmuni ty. 



• A comparison of job-mobile and non- 
job-mobile individuals revealed that mobile per- 
sons were more likely to be younger, have lower 
incomes, and lower social status. 



• The motivation to change jobs differed among 
mobile individuals. Lower income people were 
primarily motivated by a desire for economic 
betterment. Younger and lower status individuals 
were motivated largely by a desire to improve in 
social status. 
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• Migrant individuals tended to be younger, 
have lower incomes, have more education, and 
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Foreword 

An important characteristic of human mobility 
is its complexity. Research may focus on any one 
of a large number of its closely interrelated aspects. 
Mobility research by agricultural economists typi- 
cally focuses on the movement of labor out of agri- 
culture. Labor economists have placed heavy empha- 
sis on job or occupational mobility. Sociologists have 
studied both social mobility and geographic mobility 
or migration. 

Segmentation 0 f research along such lines, while 
meaningful for many purposes, can provide only 
limited insight into the total mobility process. This 
study focuses on the total mobility process among 
the adult male population of a high income rural 
community in northwestern Indiana. It makes three 
contributions to the study of mobility: (a) It focuses 
on the total mobility phenomenon, (b) It presents a 
conceptual model of mobility embracing both socio- 
logical and economic variables and offers an em- 
pirical test of the model, (c) Its empirical results 
provide insight into the mobility process in a high- 
income rural community. 

V. W. Ruttan, Agricultural Economic* 

J. K. McDermott, Agricultural Economic* 
J. M. Beshers, Sociology 



come more frequently from middle social strata 
than did the non-migrant individuals. 

• Dual mobility (job mobility and migration) 
tended to be high among the younger members 
of the sample and the college educated. 

• There appeared to be a dominant motivation 
associated with each type of mobility. Job- 
mobile individuals were strongly motivated by 
desires for economic improvement. Migrants were 
primarily motivated by desires for social better- 
ment. The job-mobile and migrant persons were 
motivated by desires for both economic and social 
improvement. 

• Voluntarily mobile individuals typically 
moved into occupations which made use of the 
capital and managerial skills they had previously 
used in farming. Involuntarily mobile persons 
moved primarily into semiskilled and unskilled 
jobs. 

• Voluntarily mobile individuals were younger, 
better educated, and had higher social status and 
managerial ability than the involuntarily mobile 
individuals. 

• The characteristics associated with each type 
of mobility suggest that the largest proportion of 
involuntary job mobility occurred within the job- 
mobile population, while the largest proportion 
of voluntary job mobility occurred within the 
dually mobile population. 

Introduction 

Changes in the social and economic iife of the 
American people have accelerated during the last 
generation. Most notable are the expansion of 
industrial production, technological advance, the 
decline in agricultural employment, urbanization, 
and secularization of value systems. 

These changes have not come about spon- 
taneously, they are the result of previous changes, 
and in turn are continuing to alter the social and 
economic structure of our nation. Migration, 
labor mobility, and social mobility typify some of 
the adjustments that occur as new structures 
replace the old ones. 

In recent years the phenomenon of labor mo- 
bility has aroused increasing interest This inter- 
est stems from desires both to understand why 
and how labor mobility occurs and to learn the 
nature and extent of it 

This study is an investigation of job mobility 
and migration in one farming community in cen- 
tral Indiana. It shows how new conceptualization 
and theory are useful in understanding and ex- 
plaining both labor mobility and migration. 
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Thu Problem 

There are at least three aspects of the problem 
of mobility to be considered: (a) the lack of a 
systematic body of knowledge about labor mobil- 
ity, (b) the lack of knowledge about mobility in 
rural American society, and (c) the confusion 
arising from multi-discipline approaches to the 
study of mobility. 

The lack of a systematic body of knowledge 
concerning mobility is perhaps the most serious 
problem confronting research efforts. An attempt 
to understand mobility necessitates a framework 
capable of explaining why migration occurs differ- 
entially among populations and certain geograph- 
ic areas, why economic incentives are not com- 
pletely effective in bringing about occupational 
mobility, and why upward social mobility occurs 
more rapidly in some social systems than others. 

Information about the mobility of rural people 
is limited. Understanding of available informa- 
tion has been hampered by the lack of a general 
theory of mobility from agriculture. Johnson 
(1948) makes a plea for a general theory of mo- 
bility capable of explaining the variation in the 
extent to which migration has reduced the excess 
labor supply in agriculture. Parnes (1954, p. 37) 
notes that “agricultural workers have been neg- 
lected by most investigators of mobility,” and 
that “little is known about the mobility of work- 
ers in small towns.” Both Schultz (1950) and 
Ruttan (1959) have raised questions that call 
for the development of theory to explain poverty 
and underemployment of labor in agriculture. 

Mobility in other areas has been investigated 
by sociologists, economists, and demographers. 
Each has developed his own terminology, frames 
of reference and special theories. Attempts to 
investigate mobility must employ the approaches 
of the several disciplines. Sociologists and 
demographers have generally studied migration 
(spatial mobility) and economists have investi- 
gated labor mobility (changes in jobs and occupa- 
tions), but the relationship between labor mobil- 
ity and migration has not been made clear. In 
addition, studies of social mobility (changes in 
social status) have not adequately considered job 
mobility and migration as aspects of social mo- 
bility. 

Labor is a unique economic resource in that 
it must be employed in the same location as its 
owner. The owner of the labor resource moves 
with the resource. Thus research concerning 
labor mobility affords an opportunity to use con- 
cepts and theories from two related social sci- 
ences, economics and sociology. 



Obfmttivs of tho Study 

The major objectives of this study were to 
develop a general theory of mobility encompassi ng 
migration, job mobility and social mobility, and to 
test the adequacy of the theory against empirical 
data from a particular agricultural community. 

Aotoarch Mothodology 

Tests of hypotheses generated from the con- 
ceptual framework presented in this study were 
based on an analysis of data collected in a high 
income rural community in Indiana. Job mobil- 
ity, migration, dual mobility (job mobility and 
migration), and social mobility were analyzed. 
The accuracy of the tests depends upon the 
methodological techniques employed to translate 
the hypothesized variables into operational vari- 
ables, and to collect the empirical data used in the 
tests. 

In an attempt to hold constant such environ- 
mental variables as employment opportunities 
and population pressures, the sample was drawn 
from a single rural community. This afforded an 
opportunity to examine the relationships between 
community variables and migration without hav- 
ing to correct the data for differences which 
might have existed between communities. To 
permit examination of all three types of mobility, 
a community was chosen which was located near 
a substantial employment center. A small com- 
munity was selected so that it would be possible 
to make a complete mobility inventory and an 
accurate study of the social status system. 

The community of Brookston, Indiana, with 
a town population of approximately 1,200 in 1960 
was selected for the study. Brookston is fifteen 
miles north of Lafayette, an urban center with a 
population of approximately 55,000 in 1960. The 
Brookston community included both the town of 
Brookston and the surrounding rural area. The 
estimated population of the total community was 
approximately 2,000. 1 

To further limit the number of variables, the 
decade from 1948 to 1958 was selected as the 
sample time period. A mobile individual was de- 
fined as one who had changed jobs and/or com- 
munities since 1948. 

In addition, the population was defined to 
include only males between the ages of 31 and 65, 
who were heads of households, and who at the 
time of the study either lived in Brookston or had 
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migrated no farther than 50 miles from Brooks- 
ton. The distance restriction was considered a 
serious limitation of the representativeness of the 
sample. However, extensive travel to interview 
“long distance" movers was not possible and the 
length of the interview precluded mailing it. 

The theoretical framework utilized in this 
study required stratification of the Brookston 
population into the following groups: 





Community 




No Change 


Move In 


Move Oat 


TaK 


No Change 








W 


Change 









The distribution of the population within 
these groups was determined by a mail ques- 
tionnaire sent to all Brookston residents and as 
complete a list of former residents as was avail- 
able in the change-of-address file at the Brooks- 
ton Post Office. 

On the basis of data obtained from the mail 
questionnaire and a personal call on local non- 
respondents, a sample was drawn from each of 
the four cells representing present Brookston 
residents. The sampling ratios used insured at 
least 20% representation or ten observations per 
cell. Since the number of former Brookston resi- 
dents in the sample did not satisfy these criteria, 
results based on those two cells are less reliable. 
A total of 132 persons were interviewed. 

A formal questionnaire was administered 
to each member of the sample during the sum- 
mer of 1958, following a period of extensive in- 
formal interviewing in the community. Selected 
informants were used to obtain information 
about the community social structure. A set of 
judges* ratings using 12 informants were ob- 
tained to determine the community status of each 
member of the sample. 2 

*The judges’ rating system was a modified form used by 
Warner (1949a) in which pre-selected community residents were 
asked to identify the names of all 132 interviewees and rank 
them in the community status system that the judge perceived 
in the community. Each judge placed cards with interviewees* 
names on them into piles representing the “class*' he believed 
each person belonged to. The judges varied in the number of 
classes they thought existed. Some had only two, others as manv 
as flve. Judges were selected on the basis of the authors knowl- 
edge about the community. To make sure that all interviewees 
were rated, judges were selected who had lived in the community 
most of their lives arid who were more likely to have contact 
with a large proportion of the town's population. The 12 judges 
used represented persons with above average education and in- 
come, and generally above average social status. 
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Some Economic Characteristics of the Study Area 

The community of Brookston is located on the 
southern edge of White County, in the heart of 
flat prairie farmland. The major agricultural 
enterprises in the Brookston farming community 
are cash grain and grain-livestock. East of 
Brookston there are some dairy enterprises. The 
average farm size in the Brookston community 
(Prairie Township) was 214 acres in 1954, well 
above the state average of 125 acres. 

The county as a whole (White County) re- 
flects above average wealth when compared with 
the entire state. Whereas 20% of the farms in 
White County had gross farm sales in 1950 of 
$10,000 and over, only 11% of all farms in the 
state had sales which were as large. The average 
value of land and buildings in White County was 
$44,180 |n 1954; the state average was $25,292. 

Compared with the other counties in the state 
White County ranked in the highest quintile with 
regard .to median farm income in 1950. It also 
ranked in the top quintile with regard to the in- 
crease in farmers reporting 100 days or more off- 
farm work between 1940 and 1950. 



A Conceptual Framework for 
the Study of Mobility 

7 ho Theoretical and Empirical Background 

The behavior of members of society is moti- 
vated by socially learned and defined goals. One 
set of these goals identified in American society 
is the desire of persons either to maintain or to 
achieve some level of economic and social status. 
Johnson (1948, p. 154) hypothesized that 

although there are personal factors . . . probably 
the most significant motive underlying rural migra- 
tion is the desire for improved economic conditions. 

Sociological theory hypothesizes upward social 
mobility as an American goal (Warner, 1949; 
Bendix and Lipset, 1953) and there is evidence 
that these motives do exist in American society. 

Motives of betterment or stability are not 
forces in themselves. An individual must have 
some perception of how these goals may be 
achieved before he can feel any pressure for 
movement or action to gratify the motives. The 
process of social learning (Newcomb, 1950; Dol- 
lard and Miller, 1941) translates internalized de- 
sires into social behavior. The individual comes 
to learn that by changing jobs, moving from one 
community to another, or by making no change 
at all, he is effective in achieving the level of eco- 
nomic or social status to which he aspires. 



Social status has been shown empirically to 
be related to type of occupation and economic 
status (Warner, 1949, p. 294; Goldschmidt, 1947, 
p. 49 ; Bennett and Tumin, 1953, p. 472 ; Williams, 
1951, p. 92) . In rural areas particularly, social 
status and occupation have been found to be inter- 
related (Landis, 1948, p. 269; Raper, 1949, pp. 
309-32; Smith, 1940, pp. 332-3; Kaufman, 1944; 
Useem, Tangent and Useem, 1942, pp. 331-32). 
When persons in social status systems perceive 
that these relationships between economic and 
social status exist, mobility in the form of job 
change or migration may become the means 
whereby they attempt to achieve higher status. 
West found in Plainville that 

. . . humiliation regarding their (lower class) social 
position at home is intense enough to provide a pow- 
erful drive toward success outside (migration). Fur- 
thermore, simply because they are “lower class" they 
are likely to set forth with some inkling of the fact 
that there are other kinds of urban prestige that 
“money will buy" . . . which can be striven for through 
“education." Most of Plainville college students come 
from lower-class families (1945, p. 136). 

In a recent study of entrances into the broiler 
industry in a Maine community Ploch found that 
over half of the operators had come from blue- 
collar occupations. Of this he says, 

. . . fanning has a higher prestige value than do 
blue-collar type occupations. It may be concluded 
that . . . broiler raising has served as both a means 
of entering farming and of raising one’s social status 
(1958, p. 4). 

Thus motives of social betterment may function 
to prompt job mobility. 

In American society it is possible for an indi- 
vidual to enhance, maintain or lose his social and 
economic status through mobility. The individual, 
if he is able to see the possibility of a change in 
status, may seek betterment or maintenance of 
his status by being mobile. He may attempt to 
maintain his status by making no change at all, 
or by even resisting mobility. 

Actual mobility may be affected by factors 
which serve to impede the amount of mobility. 
Economic and sociological literature, have hy- 
pothesized barriers to labor mobility and migra- 
tion. Economists attribute imperfect labor mo- 
bility to such factors as inadequate knowledge of 
job opportunities and differential ability of work- 
ers (Bober 1955, p. 330) . Impediments to migra- 
tion hypothesized by sociologists include attach- 
ments to the family, the community, and the 
neighborhood, and one’s social status in the com- 
munity (Williams 1940, p. 302). Empirical data 



documenting the impediments to mobility are 
available . 3 

Although the selectivity of labor and geo- 
graphic mobility has been documented many 
times, there have been only a few attempts to 
explain why this selectivity exists . 4 Pames (1954, 
p. 124) has suggested that personal character- 
istics (e.g., age, sex, race) of migrants are related 
to institutional factors, and this may account for 
differential migration and job mobility in given 
social and economic systems. 

It is important to mention, although these 
variables were not examined in this study, that 
certain environmental factors are also related 
to mobility. Such factors as institutional effects 
and economic forces undoubtedly influence per- 
sonal decisions to change jobs or communities. 
Family and school training may instill motives 
toward economic and social betterment, and the 
recognition that mobility may be a means of 
achieving these ends. Institutional barriers such 
as labor unions, membership restrictions and 
management imposed hiring rules may affect the 
mobility of certain groups. Negroes, persons over 
50 years of age, or transients may be discrimi- 
nated against in hiring practices. Economic 
forces resulting in job availability, policies of 
employers and government, the level of business 
activity, and the industrial structure of the labor 
market all affect labor mobility and migration. 
These factors have been mentioned in research 
literature , 3 but have not been utilized in this 
study in conceptualizing the total mobility 
process. 

Basic Concepts 

The kinds of mobility dealt with in this study 
are job mobility and migration. As used in this 
study, 7* *06 mobility is a change in the employment 
from which a person receives his major source 
of income. A job change may include a change 
in employer or a change into or out of self- 

* Wakely (1938) found that tenure status was closely associ- 
ated with mobility: tenants and hired laborers were more mobile 
than farm owners. Sanders (1929) found that farmers with 
small capital investment moved more frequently than those with 
large investments. 

* Smith (1953) states that cityward migrants are from the 
young population; Thomas (1938) found no consistent relation- 
ship between migration and level of education ; Sorokin and Zim- 
merman (1929) found that the cities draw the extremes from the 
rural population; Gee (1933) found that upper and lower classes 
in a rural community decreased in numbers due to outmigration, 
W'hile the middle class increased. Parnes (1954, pp. 100-124) 
summarized urban labor mobility research findings : higher mo- 
bility rates have been found among younger persons, non-whites, 
males, unmarried, and more educated persons. 

6 Lively and Taeuber (1939) pointed out that population pres- 
sure is a fundamental force behind rural migration. They also 
found, (1) little direct relationship between per capita agricul- 
tural income and migration, and (2) that the effect of urban 
centers upon migration is localized. Baker (1933) stated that 
technological progress and economic losses have stimulated 
migration from the farm. Hughes (undated mimeograph) ex- 
amined relationships between birth rates and migration. 
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employment. It may involve an occupational 
change, employer change, industry change or 
all three. Job mobility refers, then, to a change in 
one’s job, where job is defined as a continuous 
period of service with one employer (including 
self-employment) . 6 

Migration, as used here refers to community 
mobility or the movement of a person from one 
community to another, where community means 
a locality grouping distinguished by recognition 
of the members that they constitute a community. 
Spatial and geographical mobility are sometimes 
synonyms for migration. 

It is recognized that job mobility and migra- 
tion may occur separately as well as together. 
Where they occur together a distinction must be 
made between a primary and incidental move; 
that is, one move can be isolated as the primary 
or basic move, and the other move occurs only 
because of it. 

Motives Prompting Mobility 

It is hypothesized that job and community 
mobility are prompted by particular motives 
identifiable in members of society. These motives 
are economic and social betterment. Although 
they are interrelated to the extent that wealth 
and social status are interrelated, they are identi- 
fiable as separate motivations. Motivation to 
maintain a given level or achieve a higher level 
of economic or social status underline the pri- 
mary mobility (either job mobility or migration) 
and may also give rise to incidental mobility in 
cases where both job mobility and migration 
occur. 

Motives of betterment or stability are not 
forces in themselves. The individual must per- 
ceive how his goals may be achieved before any 
force for movement or action to gratify these 
motives is exerted. The individual learns that by 
changing jobs, moving from one community to 
another, or by not making any change at all, he 
increases the probability of achieving the level of 
economic or social status to which he aspires. 
The individual who is threatened by a loss in 
status, may change his job or community to 
maintain his position. The individual who is 
socially or economically “ambitious” may be mo- 

•Yoder (1954) divides mobility into geographical, occupa- 
tional, industrial, and mobility into and out of the labor force* 
Bogue (1952) had a somewhat different classification: migra- 
tion, industry mobility, employer mobility, and iritrafirm mobil- 
ity. Parnes (1954) makes a finer distinction: that of differences 
between, (1) ability to move, (2) propensity to move, and (3) 
actual movement Johnson (1948) recognizes that, “Mobility 
of the human agent out of agriculture can take two principal 
forms: (1) a change of residence to an urban area and (2) 
change of occupation involving part-time or full-time nonfarm 
employment by members of the family, who retain residence on 
the farm” (p. 161). 
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bile in an effort to raise his social or economic 
status. Stability (or zero mobility) may be the 
means used by some individuals to maintain a 
given status level. For others it may be a means 
of increasing status. 

Sometimes mobility occurs even when the 
mover recognizes that the change will result in 
lower social or economic position. For example, 
a move intended to enhance economic status may 
be viewed by the mover as also resulting in a 
decreased social status; a move intended to en- 
hance or maintain social status may be viewed as 
resulting in a lower economic status. This con- 
flict between the desired and achieved change 
results in involuntary mobility, as opposed to 
voluntary mobility, where a conflict between de- 
sired and achieved goals does not exist. A per- 
son who is laid off or fired from a job may be 
considered involuntarily job mobile if he per- 
ceives this change in employment status as status 
decreasing (either economically or socially) at 
the time employment is terminated. In the same 
manner, a farm operator who is forced to quit 
farming for economic reasons and is able to get 
only a factory job which he considers to be social 
status decreasing, is involuntarily job mobile. 

It should be emphasized that these mobility 
conditions are based on subjective evaluations by 
the persons involved and hinge on the perceptions 
and beliefs of the individuals. It does not matter 
whether the person changing jobs actually ends 
up with a higher or lower income or social status, 
but only whether he believes he will. 

Impediments to Mobility 

Proposing a set of factors which might serve 
to prompt job mobility or migration suggests 
that mobility occurs very easily. Various impedi- 
ments, however, retard mobility. 

The impediments which operate to retard job 
mobility are different from those which retard 
migration. In situations characterized by both 
job mobility and migration, the most significant 
impediments are those related to the primary 
mobility objective. Impediments hypothesized to 
retard migration are community attachments in 
terms of participation in community and social 
organizations, local kinship attachments, attitudes 
toward the community which reflect the individ- 
ual’s feelings toward the community’s progres- 
siveness or facilities, and social status. In this 
study, attention is focused on those impediments 
to job mobility which are related to characteris- 
tics of the job; namely, job skills and capital in- 
vestment. Jobs requiring special training or skills 
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will be less easily entered because entry must be 
preceded by a training period. Likewise, once en- 
tered, this special investment will not be easily 
given up for another job. Thus special skills can 
be an impediment both to entry into and exit out 
of a job. Capital investment serves as a similar 
type of impediment. Capital requiring jobs can 
attract only persons able to borrow or accumulate 
financial resources. Exit from capital requiring 
jobs often means liquidation of at least part of 
this investment. Both cases may serve to impede 
job mobility. 

In certain situations job skills and capital 
investment are closely interrelated. Exceptional 
ability in self-employment usually leads to greater 
capital investment from earnings which are re- 
invested. This is particularly true of small mer- 
chants and farm operators. For some purposes, 
however, the two variables may be treated sep- 
arately. Particularly in non-self-employed jobs, 
the job skill variable assumes special importance. 

It should be pointed out again that this study 
was primarily concerned with those factors asso- 
ciated with mobility which operate within a given 
environment. No attempt was made to assess 
the role of external forces. This study treated 
these as constant by examining mobility within 
a given locality and time period. A broadening of 
the theory to include such factors is necessary to 
account fully for the mobility process. Any inter- 
pretation of these data for other areas and time 
periods should take into consideration the differ- 
ent constellations of external variables involved. 

Motives-lmpediment Model 

Mobility which occurs within a given time 
and place is the net result of two opposing forces : 
(a) the desire for social or economic betterment 
or stability which motivates the individual to 
make a job or community change, and (b) im- 
pediments within the system which retard or 
limit the extent to which mobility occurs. 

1 2 

Motives >Mobilit y< - Impediments 

Whereas motives may function to prompt mo- 
bility (indicated by arrow 1), impeding forces 
may act to keep mobility from actually occurring 
(arrow 2). The mobility which occurs is the 
net result of these two opposing forces. 

The literature has identified characteristics 
of the mobile population, indicating that in some 
way such factors as age, education, and income 
are related to job mobility, migration, or both. 



This relationship is shown by arrow 3 below: 

Mobility 

A 
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Socio-economic factors 
(e.g., age, education, income) 

This selectivity of mobility has not been ade- 
quately explained in the literature ; it has simply 
been reported. It is suggested in this study that 
personal factors are related to mobility through 
the motives which prompt mobility and the im- 
pediments which retard mobility. The relation- 
ship between personal factors and mobility op- 
erating through intermediate motives and impedi- 
ments can be shown as follows : 




(e.g., age, education, income) 

The direct relationship between socio-economic 
factors and mobility (arrow 3), which has been 
discovered many times in mobility studies, may 
be useful in predicting rates of mobility within a 
given population if the precise nature of these 
relationships is known and is translated into mo- 
bility potentials. However, an explanation of the 
selectivity of mobility requires the motives and 
impediments to be linked to the selective factors, 
as indicated by arrows 4 and 5. Also, investiga- 
tion of these intermediate phenomena may indi- 
cate other more meaningful factors, factors 
which may be more amenable to control as well 
as more useful for prediction. 

Hypothesis Formulation 

Several hypotheses can be generated from 
the motives-impediment model just presented. 
The hypotheses tested in the remainder of this 
study were derived from the relationships dia- 
grammed below: 



Social and 
economic 
betterment 
motives 
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(e.g., age, education, income) 



Community 
attachment and 
occupational 
impediments 



The hypotheses were: 

I. Motives of social betterment are identi- 
fiable among the job-mobile and migrant 
populations (Arrow 1). 

II. Motives of economic betterment are identi- 
fiable among the job-mobile population 
(Arrow 1). 

III. Motives of social and economic betterment 
are inversely related to age, social status, 
and level of income (Arrow 4). 

IV. Impediments in the form of capital and 
job skills tend to restrict the rate of job 
mobility (Arrow 2). 

V. Impediments in the form of community 
attachments tend to restrict the rate of 
migration (Arrow 2). 

VI. Impediments to job mobility are directly 
related to age, social status and income 
(Arrow 5). 

VII. Impediments to migration are directly re- 
lated to age, social status, education and 
income (Arrow 5). 

VIII. The job-mobile person is more likely to be 
young, have a low social status, and have 
a low occupational income than is the non- 
job-mobile person (Arrow 3). 

IX. The migrant person is more likely to be 
young, have a low social status, have less 
education, and have a low income than is 
the non-migrant person (Arrow 3) . 

Job Mobility in the Brookston Community 

Characteristics of the Job Mobile Population 

The sample of job-mobile persons from the 
Brookston population was selective with regard 
to age, occupational income, and social status. 

Age. The job-mobile and non- job-mobile sam- 
ples differed significantly with respect to age 
(Table 1) : 63% of those who were job mobile 
were in the 31 to 42-year age group, compared 
with only 35% of the non- job-mobile group ; 29% 

Table I. Age of non-mobile and job-mobile persons, 
total Brookston population, 1958. 



Afe 


Non-mobile 


Job mobile 


Years 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


31-42 


71 


35 


68 


63 


43-54 


73 


36 


31 


28 


55-65 


60 


29 


10 


9 


Total 


204 


100 


109 


100 


X a =26.441 

8 


df=2 




P<.001 





of the non-j ob-mobile individuals were in the 55 
to 65-year age group, compared with only 9% 
of the job-mobile group. 7 These data suggest 
that job mobility occurred more frequently 
among the younger population than among the 
older population. 

Occupational Income. Data in Table 2 indicate 
that job-mobile people tended to have lower in- 
comes than non-j ob-mobile people. A larger pro- 
portion of the job-mobile (42%) than of the non- 
job-mobile sample (27%), had occupational in- 
comes of $3500 or less at the beginning of the 
study period. Only 11% of the job mobile had 
incomes over $6,000 compared with 28% of the 
non-job-mobile sample. 



Table 2. Occupational income of job-mobile and non- 
mobile persons, 1958. 



Income 


Non-mobile 


Job mobile 




Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


$3500 and under 


15 


27 


20 


42 


$3600-6000 


25 


45 


22 


47 


Over $6000 


16 


28 


5 


11 


Total 


56 . 


100 


47 


100 


X*=6.012 


df=2 




P<.02 





Further analysis revealed that the size of 
occupational income is related to the existence of 
other income (Table 3). A significantly larger 
proportion of persons who had occupational in- 
comes of $6,000 or less than those with incomes 
over $6,000, reported income in addition to their 
job income during 1957. Of the people with addi- 
tional sources of income, 93% had occupational 
incomes of $6,000 or less; 75% of those without 
additional sources of incomes reported occupa- 
tional incomes of $6,000 or under. The additional 
income eliminated differences in total income be- 
tween job-mobile and non-mobile persons. No 
differences in total household income existed be- 
tween job-mobile and non-mobile individuals. 



Table 3. Occupational income and other sources of in- 
come ( dual employment and/or wife working), 1958. 



Occupational 




Other income 




income 


Yes 




No 




$6,000 and under 
Over $6,000 


Number 

26 

2 


Percent 

93 

7 


Number 

56 

19 


Percent 

75 

25 


Total 


28 


100 


75 


100 


X 2 =4.141 


df=l 




P<.05 





7 It should be noted that these age groups represent persons 
who may have been 10 years younger at the time they were 
mobile. 



Social Status. Statistically significant differ- 
ences in status groupings of the job-mobile and 
non-job-mobile samples are presented in Table 4. 
Compared to the non-j ob-mobile group, fewer 
job-mobile persons had high status and more had 
low status. A larger proportion of job-mobile 
persons (23%) than of the non-mobile persons 
(10%), fell into the low social status category, 
whereas a smaller proportion of the job-mobile 
(9%) than of the non-mobile individuals (27%) 
were in the high status category. 



Table 4. Social status of non-job-mobile and job-mo- 
bile, 1958. 



Social 

Status 


Non-mobUe 


Job mobUe 




Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


High (2.6-4.0)* 


16 


27 


5 


9 


Medium (4.1-6.5) 


37 


63 


39 


68 


Low (6.6-7.6) 


6 


10 


13 


23 


Total 


59 


100 


57 


100 


X*=8.470 


df=2 




P<.02 





* The scores in parentheses are standardized scores of the 
judges ratings; since each judge used a different number of 
classes the raw ranks were converted to standard scores with a 
mean of 5 and standard deviation of 1. (Dixon and Massey 
1951, pp. 24-25.) In this system 2.6 represents the highest status 
rank and 7.6 the lowest 

Mofives Prompting Job Mobility 

Two groups of job-mobile persons were identi- 
fied: the occasional changers and the frequent 
changers. Ninety percent of the responses to ques- 
tions about the occasional job changer were favor- 
able : “he is seeking to better himself,” “he recog- 
nized opportunity,” “he is ambitious,” “he is 
looking for better opportunities.” Interviewees 
seemed to expect a certain amount of job mobility, 
especially among the younger age group. A rea- 
sonable interpretation appears to be that occa- 
sional job mobility is motivated by attempts to 
better oneself, and is acceptable to society. 

The frequent job changer, however, was con- 
sidered an undesirable person, not seeking oppor- 
tunity, but rather “unable to hold a job,” “not 
really interested in working,” one who is “unreli- 
able, irresponsible,” “can’t work for other peo- 
ple,” and who is “a drifter,” or “floater.” When 
asked “How would you characterize a person who 
has changed jobs several times in the last 10 
years?” 86% of the interviewees’ responses were 
of this nature. Data in Table 5 indicate that only 
7% of the job-mobile population were frequent 
job changers. 

It was hypothesized that motives of economic 
betterment were stronger for job-mobile indi- 
viduals than for non-j ob-mobile persons. Dual 



Table 5. Frequency of job changes among job-mobile 
group, 1948-1958. 



Number of changes 
between 1948-1958 


Number of 
persons 


Percent of 
persons 


1 


40 


56.3 


2 


10 


14.2 


3 


16 


22.5 


4 and over 


5 


7.0 


Total 


71 


100.6 



employment of the head of the household or em- 
ployment of other members of the household was 
used to measure the strength of desire for eco- 
nomic improvement, since the additional income 
was gained at the sacrifice of alternative non- 
economic uses of time. The hypothesis was tested 
by analyzing the additional sources of income of 
non-mobile and job-mobile persons. Data pre- 
sented in Table 6 support the hypothesis. There 
was a statistically significant difference between 
proportions of job-mobile and non-j ob-mobile per- 
sons who had additional income. Twice the pro- 
portion of the job mobile (31%) as of the non- 
job-mobile (15%) indicated that they had addi- 
tional jobs and/or their wives were employed dur- 
ing 1957. 



Table 6. Other sources of income ( dual employment 
and/or wife working ) of non-mobile and job-mobile 
individuals, 1958. 



Additional 

income 


Non-mobile 


Job mobile 


Other income 
No other income 


Number Percent 

9 15 

51 85 


Number 

18 

40 


Percent 

31 

69 


Total 


60 100 


58 


100 


X 2 =4.312 


df=l 


P<.05 





Numerous studies of rural communities have 
cited the relationship between occupational and 
social status (Bendix and Lipset, 1953, pp. 411- 
423) . Insofar as people perceive these prestige 
differences among jobs, it can be inferred that 
job changing may be at least partially related to 
attempts to improve one’s social status or pres- 
tige. 

All members of the sample were asked to rank 
a series of occupations on a prestige scale. Each 
individual’s rankings were compared with his 
1948 and present occupations to determine if, 
according to his own occupational prestige scale, 
he had risen or fallen in prestige during the 10- 
year period (Table 7). A larger proportion 
(72%) believed that they had increased their 
prestige by changing jobs than would have had 



Tabh 7. Job-mobilo persons' ovo Wion of proatlgo 
change accompanying fob chango, batwaan 1949 fob 
and currant fab. 



Prestige 

change Observed Expected 





Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Increase 


21 


72 


14.5 


50 


Decrease 


8 


28 


14.5 


50 


Total 


29 


100 


290 


100 



X J = 5.826 df=l P<j02 

no relationship between social betterment and job 
mobility existed. These findings support the hy- 
pothesis that motives of social betterment exist 
among the job-mobile population. 

Impadimants to Job Mobility 

The conceptual framework implies that im- 
pediments operate in opposition to those forces 
exerted by motives. They tend to limit the amount 
a.id influence the type of job mobility which oc- 
curs. It was hypothesized that two major bar- 
riers to entry into or exit from a given occupation 
are large capital requirements, and special train- 
ing or skills. From this hypothesis it follows that 
occupations requiring capital investment and spe- 
cial skills or training will be less frequently en- 
tered or left than occupations not requiring these 
factors. 

Evidence which supports this hypothesis is 
presented in Table 8. Factors tending to impede 
mobility from various occupations are related to 
the occupations. Thus, a significantly larger pro- 
portion of mobility occurred from sales, semi- 
skilled, unskilled and farm labor jobs which re- 
quire few special job skills or capital investment, 
than from professional, farm, and skilled occupa- 
tions which do require special job skills or capi- 
tal investment 

The same impediments limit movement into 
certain occupations. A higher proportion of the 
mobile population moved into clerical, semiskilled, 
unskilled, and farm labor jobs than into the pro- 
fessional and farm operator categories. 

Table 9 presents a more detailed analysis of 
the patterns of job mobility in the Brookston 
community. These data show that movement into 
capital requiring occupations (e.g., manager, pro- 
prietor) was largely from other capital requiring 
occupations (farm operators and proprietors) 
and that movement out of the low skill occupa- 
tions (semiskilled, unskilled, and farm labor) was 
largely into other low skill jobs. 

10 



Since income from self-employment generally 
implies some capital investment in the job, addi- 
tional information about the retarding effect f 
capital requirements on job mobility can be ob- 
tained from income data. Table 10 reveals that 
there was a significant difference between the 
non-mobile and the job-mobile groups when they 
were classified by source of income. Over half of 
the individuals in the non-mobile sample (63%) 
were self-employed, compared to only 25% of the 
job mobile sample. 

Although this study was not primarily de- 
signed to determine relationships between char- 
acteristics of the mobile population and impedi- 
ments to mobility, there are some supplementary 
data which do support the interconnections hy- 
pothesized in the motives-impediments model. 

In the young age group (31-42 years old), 
which was more job mobile than older age groups, 
a significantly larger proportion of the job-mobile 
sample (52%) than of the non-mobile sample 
(23%) were semiskilled and unskilled job holders 
(Table 11). Perhaps one way in which young 
people are sometimes motivated to better them- 
selves is to move into jobs with fewer skill and 
capital requirements. 

Certain socio-economic characteristics, some of 
which are associated with job mobility, can be 
clustered into meaningful groups and used to 
identify social classes. These social status groups 
are based on subjective evaluations by communi- 
ty residents. In Brookston, a person’s social 
status is largely based on what he makes for him- 
self, not what he is born with. Thus economic 
factors, behavior, symbols of economic success, 
and his job may influence a person’s social status 
in the community. 

Correlations between subjective status rank- 
ings and certain objective characteristics revealed 

Tabla 9 . Job mobility of Brookston population, last 
fob chango. 



Jak —We 



Ocrapatien 


Nen-m 






MM * 


Tab 




No. 


% 


Na. 


% 


Na. 


% 


Professional 


19 


8 


4 


3 


0 


0 


Manager , proprietor 


23 


10 


15 


12 


18 


14 


Farm operator 


112 


48 


26 


21 


12 


10 


Clerical, sales 


12 


5 


15 


12 


18 


14 


Skilled 


28 


12 


9 


7 


16 


13 


Semiskilled 


27 


11 


22 


18 


25 


20 


Unskilled 


14 


6 


16 


13 


23 


19 


Farm labor 


6 


2 


17 


14 


12 


10 


Total 


241 


100 


124 


100 


124 


100 


* X*=48.544 
»X-= 77.631 


ll ii 

33 


1 

■1 




P<j001 

P<.001 





Tabh 9. Last occupational chongo, 9rookston population. 











Job moved oat of 










Mawci 

into 


Profes- 

sional 


Manager, 

proprietor 


Farm 

operator 


galea, 

clerical 


Skilled 


Semi- 

skilled 


Un- 

skilled 


Farm 

labor 


Total 


Professional 

Manager. 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


proprietor 


0 


2 


9 


3 


3 


1 


0 


0 


18 


Farm operator 


3 


2 


0 


2 


0 


2 


2 


3 


14 


8ales, clerical 


1 


5 


2 


5 


1 


2 


2 


0 


18 


Skilled 


0 


0 


2 


4 


3 


6 


1 


0 


16 


Semiskilled 


0 


6 


6 


1 


2 


5 


3 


0 


23 


Unskilled 


0 


0 


7 


0 


0 


5 


7 


4 


23 


Farm 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 


1 


10 


12 




— 


— — 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 




Total 


4 


15 


26 


15 


9 


22 


16 


17 


124 



that type of occupation (r — .5815) and com- 
munity participation (r — .6358) were associated 
with these rankings. Where occupation affects 
status it is likely that job mobility will occur 
among higher status seekers. In such a system, 
job mobility may affect the flexibility of the 
status system as well as being affected by the 
status system. This suggests that job mobility 
and a flexible status system exist together in 
society. 

A type of social class configuration was dis- 
cernible in Brookston, although no exact agree- 
ment existed among community members as to 
how many classes there were (i.e., some claimed 
there were only two classes, others saw at least 
five). Four classes can be fairly clearly identified 
as follows:* 

1. The top group consists of long-time com- 
munity residents who are economically successful 
and possess attributes of stability in their rela- 
tionships with others in the community, their job, 
and their group participation. 

2. The second group consists of so-called 
“average” citizens — the bulk of the community 
who are “hard workers,” “honest,” do not “cause 
trouble,” “mind their own business,” and are 
considered stable rather than economically suc- 
cessful. 

3. The third group consists of the “below 
average” person, who is economically unsuccess- 
ful, may be “dishonest,” does not participate in 
the community, and is “unstable.” 

4. A few “floaters,” “drifters,” “drunks, and 
irresponsible people,” comprise the fourth group. 
These are the frequent job changers. 

There was a very clear relationship between 
the three major status groups and type of occu- 

•These class distinctions were determined by the author 
through informal participation and interviewing in the com- 
munity. No claim is made as to the complete objectivity of this 
method. This method, however, has had widespread use in studies 
of social strati lication (for example see West, 1$45). 



Tabh 10. Typa of iatama of job-mobih and non-mo- 
bih samphs, all job* bafwwii 1949 and 1959. 





Non-i 




Job ms 






Number 


Percent 


Number 1 




Self-employed 


38 


83 


28 


25 


Commission 


3 


5 


4 


4 


Salary 


14 


23 


48 


42 


Hourly wage 


5 


8 


32 


29 


Total 


60 


100 


110 


100 


X*=25J71 


df=3 




P<j001 




Tabh II. Occupational distribution 


of woo mobih 


and job-mobih persons, 31-42 ago group. 




Occupation 


Non-i 




Job mo 




class 


(enrrent Job) 


(last Job held) 




Number 


Percent 


Number 1 


Percent 


Professional 


1 


4 


2 


6 


Manager, proprietor 


3 


11 


3 


9 


Farmer 


13 


50 


6 


18 


Clerical, sales 


2 


8 


3 


9 


Skilled 


1 


4 


2 


6 


Semiskilled 


6 


23 


7 


20 


Unskilled 


0 


0 


11 


32 


Total 


26 


100 


34 


100 


X»=13J06 


df=6 




P<J05 




Tabh 12. Occupation and social status, 1959. 




Occupation 




Social status 




clam 


High Average 


Lsv 


Professional 




2 


0 


0 


Manager, proprietor 




8 


10 


0 


Farmer 




9 


25 


0 


Sales, clerical 




2 


10 


1 


Skilled 




0 


7 


5 


flwnMrillwi 




0 


13 


5 


Unskilled 




0 


11 


8 


Total 




21 


76 


19 



11 



pation in Brookston. The high status persons 
were found almost entirely in occupations requir- 
ing substantial skill, education and capital. The 
low status persons were found almost entirely in 
jobs requiring little skill and capital (Table 12). 
This may explain the relationship noted earlier 
between social status and job mobility. There 
are few impediments to job mobility among the 
low status persons and many impediments 
among the high status persons. 

Mobility Out of Agriculture 

Job mobility in rural American society fre- 
quently represents movement out of agriculture. 
Mobility out of agriculture was examined using 
a special sample of individuals who had stopped 
farming during the study period. 9 

Characteristics of the Job Mobilo 

Age. Movement out of agriculture occurred 
largely among younger persons. Data in Table 
13 support previously reported data that the 
young person was more job mobile than the old 
person. Over half the former farm operators 
(53%) quit farming between the ages of 31 and 
42, whereas only 6% quit between the ages of 
55 and 65. This is in marked contrast to the 1958 
age distribution of farmers in Brookston: 53% 
were 55 to 65 years old and only 35% were 31 to 
42 years old. 



Table 13. Ago of farmers and former farmers, 1953. 



Age 


Carreatf 




Fanner fanners 
(Age when 
gait farming) 


Tears 


Number Percent 


Namber 


Percent 


31-42 


6 


35 


17 


53 


43-54 


2 


12 


13 


41 


55-55 


9 


53 


2 


6 


Total 


17 


100 


32 


100 



X*= 14527 df=2 P<001 



Occupational Income. Although inadequate 
data do not permit a comparison of net incomes 
between the twu groups of farmers at the time 
mobility occurred, it is possible to compare gross 
income and farm size. These are examined later 



* A special sample was drawn from those who had quit farm- 
ing in the Brookston community during the 1 948-1 study 

period. Since the total number of current Brookston community 
residents who had quit farming during this period was small 
(only 30), a complete enumeration was attempted. Twenty-four 
Brookston residents were interviewed, as well as eight who had 
moved out of Brookston, making a total of 32 former farm 
operators. The -1 represent an SO percent sample of current 
Brookston residents who had left agriculture: the eight repre- 
sent an unknown sampling ratio of former Brookston residents 
who had left agriculture, since data for this group were in- 
complete. 
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in the section on impediments to job mobility. 
Results support earlier findings that a larger pro- 
portion of job mobility occurred among the low 
income groups. 

Social Status. The social status ranks of cur- 
rent and former farm operators reflect the same 
status differences found between the job-mobile 
and non-job-mobile samples (Table 14) . A large 
proportion of low status farmers were job mobile, 
and a small proportion of high status farmers 
were mobile. Whereas 16% of the former farm 
operators were in the low status group, none of 
the current farmers were. Only 7% of the former 
farm operators compared to 35% of the current 
farmers were classified as high status individuals. 

Table 14. Social status of current farmers and former 
farmers, 1953. 

8nU 

•tatas Current fanners Farmer f amen 



High 


Namber 

6 


Percent 

35 


Namber 

2 


Percent 

7 


Medium 


11 


65 


23 


77 


Low 


0 


0 


5 


16 


Total 


17 


100 


30 


100 



X'=6225 df=2 P<j02 



Motives Prompting Mobility Out of Agriculture 

Additional sources of income were used to 
indicate desire for improved economic status. Ad- 
ditional income may also indicate a decline in the 
major source of income, since additional income 
may be sought to maintain as well as to improve 
the total income level. This may be particularly 
true in farming. Table 15 presents evidence that 
a large proportion of former farmers had addi- 
tional sources of income compared to current 
farmers. Whereas 34% of the former farm op- 
erators reported other income during the last 
year they farmed, none of the current farmers 
had income from other sources of employment. 

The desire to improve one’s social status was 



Table 15. Other sources of income ( dual employment 
or wife working ) of current and former farm 
operators. 



Addtti-mal 

income 


Carrent fanners 


(last year farmed) 


Other income 


Number 

0 


Percent 

0 


Number 

10 


Percent 

34 


No other income 


17 


100 


19 


66 


Total 


17 


100 


29 


100 


X-= 7.505 


df=l 




P<j01 
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TabU 14. Evaluation by jab mobih persons o f pres- 
tiga change accompanying fob chango. 



Prestige 

change 


Job mobile 


Former! 




Increase 

Decrease 


Namber 

20 

3 


Percent 

87 

13 


Namber 

6 

9 


Percent 

40 

60 


Total 


23 


100 


15 


100 


X*— 9.251 


df=l 




P<S1 





found to exist among a majority of the job-mobile 
sample (Table 6). However, less than half the 
former farm operators believed they actually did 
increase their social status by quitting farming , 
compared to 87% of other job changers who be- 
lieved their status was increased by changing jobs 
(Table 16). This difference between the job- 
mobile sample and the former farm operator sam- 
ple suggests that some job mobility among former 
farm operators was involuntary, since the largest 
number of former farmers entered jobs requiring 
little or no skill (Table 9) and, in the Brookston 
community farming has more prestige than these 
jobs. For this reason, farm operators who do not 
see alternatives that will raise or maintain their 
status, are likely to remain in farming beyond 
the time when it is economically wise to quit. It 
is hypothesized that the motive to maintain status 
may be as great as the motive to improve income. 
The data also suggest that few job alternatives 
are open to the lower income farm operator other 
than factory labor and that because of the status 
decreasing effect of quitting farming, such per- 
sons favor migration out of the community. Ploch 
(1958) reported that entry into the broiler indus- 
try in Maine served as a status raiser to the 52% 
of the present growers who were blue collar work- 
ers. It may be significant that over half of the 
entries into agriculture in the Maine study were 
from these blue collar jobs. An increase in status 
may have been a motive prompting mobility into 
agriculture. Mobility out of agriculture appears 
to be impeded by this desire to not lose status. 

Impodimonts to Mobility Out of Agriculture 

Data on job changes in Brookston (Tables 8 
and 9) indicate that less mobility occurred in 
occupations requiring special skills and capital 
than in those requiring little or no skills or capi- 
tal. Since farming requires both skill and capital, 
explanations of mobility into and out of agricul- 
ture must be studied in terms of the relative 
degree of skill and the quantity of capital pos- 



sessed by individual farmers. The conceptual 
framework suggests that farmers with smaller 
capital investments and less farming skill are 
more likely to quit farming than farmers with 
large capital investments and much farming skill. 

No relationship was found between amount of 
investment in machinery and livestock, and mo- 
bility out of agriculture. However, investments 
in land did differentiate the mobile from the non- 
mobile population. A majority (69%) of the 
former farm operators rented some or all of the 
land they had farmed, compared with only 41% 
of the current farmers (Table 17). The farm 
operator who owned farmland moved out of agri- 
culture less readily than the tenant. Capital in- 
vestment in land was therefore an impediment to 
job mobility. 



Table 17. Owned and rented farmland of current and 
former farm operators. 



Tenancy 


Carrent farmers 


Former farmers 


Full owners 


Namber 

10 


Percent 

50 


Namber 

10 


Percent 

31 


Tenants 


7 


41 


22 


09 


Total 


17 


100 


32 


100 


X*=3.488 


df=l 




P<.10 





Another measure of the size of the farm busi- 
ness is gross farm sales. The majority of former 
farm operators (65%) had sales of $10,000 or 
less, whereas 67% of the current farmers had 
gross sales of over $10,000 (Table 18). 

Thus, mobility out of agriculture has been 
most prevalent among operators of smaller farms 
(measured by gross sales) and among tenants. 

fable ft. Gross farm sales ( adjusted ) of current and 
former farm operators, 1957. 



Amcmntet Former farmers 

sales Carrent farmers (last year farmed) 





Number 


Percent 


Namber 


Percent 


$10,000 and under 


6 


40 


11 


65 


Over $10,000 


9 


<0 


6 


35 




— 


__ 


... 


- 


Total 


15 


100 


17 


100 


X s =2.015 


.H 

II 

3 




P<J0 





Voluntary and Involuntary Job Mobility 

Mobility out of agriculture can be dichoto- 
mized into voluntary and involuntary mobility. 
The voluntarily mobile individuals quit farming 
to better themselves economically or socially and 
experienced little conflict between their job shifts 
and the realization of their economic and social 



goals. For the involuntarily mobile, however, 
there was a definite conflict between their job 
change and their betterment goals. 

A relationship was found between both volun- 
tary and involuntary mobility and certain socio- 
economic characteristics of these mobile persons 
(i.e., type of job entered, age, education, mana- 
gerial ability, social status, transfer of capital, 
and transfer of job skills) . 

Individuals in the voluntarily mobile group 
typically transferred their capital into other capi- 
tal requiring occupations, while individuals in 
the involuntarily mobile group shifted capital 
into the purchase of a home, government bonds, 
or other safe, low risk forms. Job skills were 



Table 19. CharactoriaHc s of tho two groups of formor 
farm operators. 

Indi- Mena- Total 

▼Meal Edaea- ferial Social rank- 

number tion* A *e*» scores states* tegs 



S m a ll B u sine ss or White Cellar Occupations Entered 



1 


2 


1 


2 


2 




2 


2 


1 


3 


3 




3 


1 


1 


1 


1 




4 


3 


2 


3 


3 


Total 


5 


1 


1 


2 


3 


Number Percent 


6 


2 


1 


1 


2 


1=23 45 


7 


3 


1 


1 


2 


2=18 35 


8 


2 


2 


2 


2 


3=10 20 


9 


3 


2 




2 


— 


10 


1 


1 


1 


2 


51 100 


11 


1 


3 


1 


2 




12 


1 


1 


1 


1 




13 


1 


3 


1 


2 




Skilled, Semiskilled and Unskilled 


Occupations Entered 


14 


3 


3 


3 


2 




15 


3 


2 


3 


2 




16 


3 


2 


1 


2 




17 


3 


3 


3 


2 




18 


2 


2 


2 


3 


* 


19 


3 


2 


2 


2 




20 


1 


1 


1 


2 




21 


2 


1 


2 




Total 


22 


3 


2 


2 




Number Percent 


23 


3 


3 


2 


2 


1= 8 11 


24 


2 


3 


3 


3 


2=36 49 


25 


3 


2 


3 


3 


3 =29 40 


26 


3 


3 




2 


. _ 


27 


2 


1 


3 


2 


73 100 


28 


2 


1 


1 


2 




29 


2 


2 


3 


2 




30 


3 


2 


3 


2 




31 


3 


2 


2 


2 




32 


3 


2 




3 




33 


3 


1 


2 


2 





» Education : 

1 =over 12 years 

2 = 12 years 

3= less than 12 years 

b Age: 

1=31-42 years 
2 = 43-54 years 
3 — do"6o years 



c Managerial score : 

1 =high (24-35) 

2= average (11-23) 

— low (0-10) 

* Social status: 

l=high (2.6-4.0) 

2 = average (4. 1-6.5) 
3= low (6.6-T.6) 



shifted in a similar manner. The voluntarily mo- 
bile transferred managerial skills to the new job; 
the involuntarily mobile transferred manual 
skills. 

In the first case, job changes represented both 
economic and social improvement because these 
jobs generally brought higher economic status 
and the same or higher social status. To the in- 
voluntarily mobile, however, job changes gen- 
erally brought higher economic status, but lower 
social status. 

The type of job entered was found to be re- 
lated to age, social status, education, and mana- 
gerial ability in farming. Table 19 presents these 
relationships. The voluntarily job mobile, who 
shifted primarily into small business or white 
collar occupations, were younger, better educated, 
had higher social status, and were probably more 
efficient farm operators than the involuntarily 
mobile. These characteristics are reflected by the 
large proportion of “l’s” in the top part of Table 
19 (45%). The involuntarily mobile shifted 
largely into semiskilled and unskilled jobs. Only 
11% of their total characteristics were in the “1” 
category. 

The high social status of the voluntarily mo- 
bile is probably linked to their occupations, edu- 
cation, and success in transferring capital and 
skills into more profitable uses. Their mana- 
gerial abilities are at least partly a function of 
education although both may be a function of a 
third variable. Since youth is associated with 
mobility and motives of economic betterment, and 
older age is associated with stability and motives 
of status maintenance, the probability is greater 
that a person over 45 who makes a job change is 
doing it involuntarily. In this framework age is 
inversely related to level of education, social 
status, and managerial ability. In addition, older 
persons may tend to feel that they will "stick it 
out" until they can retire and receive social secu- 
rity. The data tend to verify this clustering of 
variables. 

Migration in the Brookston Area 

Migration of rural populations is a continuing 
phenomenon in An drican society. The rate of 
migration and the characteristics of the migrant 
have been found to vary over time and from one 
region to another. This section is concerned with 
those factors which tend to prompt or impede 
migration. An attempt was also made to deter- 
mine what relationships exist between these fac- 
tors and the characteristics of the migrant popu- 
lation. 
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Characteristics of tho Migrant Population 

Age. Migration in the Brookston community 
was found to occur in larger proportion among 
the younger age group (31-42 years old). 10 Over 
half (57%) of the migrants were in the 31-42 age 
group and only 12% were in the 55-65 age group. 
Of the non-migrants, 39% were in the young age 
group and 27% were in the old age group (Ta- 
ble 20). 

Education. A significant difference in educa- 
tional level was found between the migrant and 
non-migrant populations. A larger proportion 
of the migrant population (26%) than of the non- 
migrants (16%) had some college education, 
whereas a larger proportion of the non-migrant 
population (46%) than of the migrant population 
(37%) had less than 12 years of schooling (Ta- 
ble 21). 

Occupational Income. There was also a sig- 
nificant difference between the migrant and non- 
migrant samples in income level (Table 22). A 
larger proportion of migrants (54%) than of non- 
migrants (36%), were in the middle income group 
(13600-6000), whereas a larger proportion of the 
non-migrants (45%) than of the migrants (26%) 
were in the lower income group ($3500 and less). 

Social Status. At a lower level of statistical 
significance there was a difference in status levels 
of migrants and non-migrants. Twice the propor- 
tion of non-migrants (24%) as of migrants 
(12%), had high status. The majority of mi- 
grants (73%) had average status compared to 
slightly over half (57%) of the non-migrants 
(Table 23). 

Motives Prompting Migration 

In the same way that the reasons for job mo- 
bility served to indicate some motivation behind 
changes in jobs, the reasons for migration can 
indicate similar motives. Table 24 shows that in 
a majority of cases (88%), individuals migrated 
for reasons related to their job or to better them- 
selves. 

Evidence of improvement in the social status 
of migrants can be obtained by comparing mi- 
grants and non-migrants with respect to their 
beliefs that their job Changes involved a rise in 
social status (see Table 7). Of those who 
thought they increased status by changing jobs, 
69% were migrants, and 3l% were non-migrants 



w This means that migrants may be between the ages of 21 
and 42 , since anyone who changed community of residence dur- 
ing the previous ten years was a migrant by the definition used 
in thi.~ study. 



Table 20. Age of migrants and non-migrants , 1950. 



Age 


Migrant 


Non-migrant 


Yean 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


31-42 


56 


57 


83 


39 


43-54 


31 


31 


73 


34 


55-65 


12 


12 


58 


27 


Total 


99 


100 


214 


100 


X*=1L866 


df=2 




P<j01 





Table 21. iducation level of migrants and non- 
migrants , 1950. 



Education 


Migrant 


Non-migrant 


Years 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Under 12 


40 


37 


102 


46 


12 


40 


37 


86 


38 


Over 12 


28 


26 


35 


16 


Total 


106 


100 


223 


100 


X J = 5.321 


df =2 




P<.10 





Table 22. Occupational income of migrants and non- 
migrants, 1957. 



Income 


Migrant 




Non-migrant 




Number 


Percent 




Number 


Percent 


$3,500 and under 


15 


26 




25 


45 


3,600-6,000 


31 


54 




20 


36 


Over 6,000 


11 


20 




11 


19 


Total 


57 


100 




56 


100 


X S =4S20 


ft 

II 

fc* 






P<.10 




Table 23. Social 


status 


of migrants and non-mi- 


grants, 1950. 












Social 

status 


Migrant 




Non-migrant 




Number 


Percent 




Number 


Percent 


High 


8 


12 




13 


24 


Average 


45 


73 




31 


57 


Low 


9 


15 




10 


19 


Total 


62 


100 




54 


100 


X== 3.300 


df =2 






P<20 




Table 24. Reason for community change. 




Reason for 
migration 




Number 


Percent 


Job (change in, type of, 
to be closer to) 




48 




52 


To better self 






33 




36 


Health 






5 




5 


Retired 






4 




4 


Dislike town 






2 




2 


All reasons 






92 




100 



15 



(Table 25). This difference was significantly 
greater than would have been expected had no 
relationship existed between migration and social 
betterment. 

Another indication that social betterment is 
a reason for migrating can be seen in Table 23. 
Since 73% of the migrant population in the mid- 
dle class group had average social status scores, 
and since most social mobility occurs in this 
group, it is probable that migration is related to 
motives of social betterment. 

The person who believes that his status in a 
community may hinder his chances for improve- 
ment (e.g., the kind of job he can get, or his so- 
cial life) is likely to migrate. The man who said, 
‘Til always be Sam Black's boy to people in 
Brookston; I had to leave to make anything out 
of my life,” expresses the motivation which ap- 
pears to affect migration. 

Just as with job mobility, desire to maintain 
status may tend to retard migration from a com- 
munity. Only 12% of the migrants had high 
status scores compared to 24% of the non- 
migrants. 

Impodimont* to Migration 

Community attachments were hypothesized to 
be the major impediment to migration. They are 
defined here in terms of the degree of community 
participation, attitude toward the community, and 
strength of kinship ties. It would seem that a 
larger proportion of the non-migrants participate 
more actively in the community, have more favor- 
able attitudes toward the community, and strong- 
er kinship ties than do the migrants. 

Community participation (i.e., degree of par- 
ticipation in local social organizations such as 
church, PTA, card clubs, Farm Bureau, neigh- 
borhood country clubs, or Masonic lodge) was 
measured by a standard technique (Hay, 1948) 
which assigns the following numerical values to 
community participation : 

1 — Membership 

2 — Occasional attendance 

3 — Regular attendance 

4 — Committee member 

5 — Officer 

Data from this study indicated no difference 
between participation scores of migrants and 
non-migrants. It may be that improved transpor- 
tation and popular acceptance of long distance 
travel have helped prolong attachments despite 
migration to other areas. Since the individuals in 
the sample had not moved more than 50 miles 
from Brookston, contact with Brookston comr 



Tablo 25. Increase in social status of migrants and 

non-migrants. 



Migration 

category 


Observed 


Expected 




Number 


Percent 


Number Percent 


Migrant 


18 


69 


13 50 


Non-migrant 


8 


31 


13 50 


Total 


26 


100 


26 100 


X 2 = 3.846 


df=l 




P<-05 



munity members did not need to be completely 
broken due to distance. 

However, the correlation between community 
participation scores and social status (r == .636) 
suggests that if community participation were 
an impediment to migration, the proportion of 
migrants with high status would be less than the 
proportion of non-migrants with high status. 
Data in Table 23 support this relationship. 

Attitudes toward the community were meas- 
ured by a series of questions derived from a study 
by Davies (1945). The questions were designed 
to reveal people’s feelings toward the community’s 
progressiveness, inhabitants and facilities. Scores 
indicated the favorableness ■.x the individual’s at- 
titudes about the community and served as a 
measure of community attachments. It was hy- 
pothesized that migrants would have low scores 
(unfavorable attitudes) and non-migrants would 
have high scores (favorable attitudes) . A statis- 
tically significant difference was found between 
migrants’ and non-migrants’ attitude scores (Ta- 
ble 26). Although 61% of the migrants had low 
scores, only 35% of the non-migrants had low 
scores ; 39% of the migrants compared to 65% of 
the non-migrants had high scores. 

Kinship ties (i.e., the number of relatives who 
were not immediate family members but were 
considered “close relatives”) were used as another 
measure of community attachments. It was hy- 
pothesized that the number of close relatives liv- 
ing in a community would be greater for non- 
migrants than for migrants and that kinship ties 
might be a factor tending to hold persons in a 
given locality. The data suggest that this is a 
reasonable hypothesis (Table 27). Whereas 21% 
of the non-migrants had no close relatives in 
Brookston and 34% had 3 or more relatives in 
the community, 44% of the migrant population 
had no relatives living in Brookston and only 15% 
had 3 or more relatives inJhe community. Kin- 
ship ties apparently tend to impede migration. 

Although the relationship between community 
attachments and migration was not strong, it did 
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Table 26. Migrants' and non-migrants' attitudes 
toward the community. 



Attitude 








. 


score 


Migrants 


Non-migrants 




Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


High 


12 


39 


17 


65 


Low 


19 


61 


9 


35 


Total 


31 


100 


26 


100 


X*= 4.073 


df=l 




P<.05 




Table 27. 


Kinship ties of migrants and non-migrants 


with Brookston residents. 








Number 










of kin 


Migrants 


Non-migrants 




Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


None 


12 


44 


12 


21 


1-2 


11 


41 


25 


45 


3 and over 


4 


15 


19 


34 


Total 


27 


100 


56 


100 


X*= 5.797 


df=2 




P<.10 




Table 28. 


Age of non-migrant farmers and migrant 


farmers, 1958. 








Age 


Non-migrants 


Migrants 


Years 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


31-42 


6 


35 


6 


50 


43-54 


2 


12 


4 


33 


55-65 


9 


53 


2 


17 




; 


— 


- 


- 


Total 


17 


100 


12 


100 


X 2 = 4.387 


df =2 




P<10 




Table 29. 


Other sources i 


of income 


of non-miarant 


and migrant farmers, 1958. 








Additional 










income 


Non-migrant 


Migrant 




Number 


Percent 


Number ] 


Percent 


Other income o 


0 


3 


25 


No other income 17 


100 


9 


75 


Total 


17 


100 


12 


100 


X 2 = 4.752 


df =1 




P<-05 





Table 30. Farm tenancy of non-migrant and migrant 
farmers, 1958. 



Tenancy 


Non-migrant 


Migrants 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Owners (part or full) 


10 


59 


4 


21 


Tenants 


7 


41 


15 


79 







— 


- 


— 


Total 


17 


100 


19 


100 


X 2 = 5.422 


df =1 




P<.02 





indicate that persons with fewer attachments 
were more likely to migrate. However, the short 
distances moved by the migrants in this study and 
the increasingly more effective communication 
system in rural areas may tend to minimize the 
effects of attachments on the rate of migration. 
In addition, a portion of migration may be ex- 
plainable in terms of the job mobility which in 
some instances accompanies migration. Motives 
of economic betterment, expressed in ter ms of 
job mobility, may outweigh community attach- 
ments. Migration may be incidental to job mo- 
bility. 

The Migrant Farmer 

There was a great deal of migration among 
farm operators. The largest proportion of mi- 
grants from Brookston were farm operators at 
the time they moved and the largest proportion 
of migrants to Brookston were former farm op- 
erators (Table 34). Available data suggest that 
migration of farm operators was related to eco- 
nomic betterment. Since the migrant farmer was 
younger than the non-migrant farmer (Table 28) 
and youth was found to be associated with better- 
ment, the large proportion (50%) of young mi- 
grants suggests motives of betterment. 

Data in Table 29 also suggest that the mi- 
grant was seeking economic betterment, since a 
greater proportion (25%) of the migrant farmers 
than of the non-migrants, had additional sources 
of income. 

In addition, the majority of migrant farmers 
(79%) were tenants at the time they migrated 
(Table 30). There are two possible explanations 
of this: (a) youth is associated with tenancy, and 
(b) non-ownership of farm land tends to in- 
crease job mobility and migration. 

Another interpretation of the data is that 
farmers who migrated may have been either vol- 
untary or involuntary movers. The young op- 
erator, who was a tenant and who was dually em- 
ployed to acquire necessary capital for expansion, 
may have migrated voluntarily. Such farmers 
commented that they moved in order to buy land, 
or to farm a larger unit. They seem to have been 
motivated by a desire for economic betterment, 
and may end up eventually either as full-time 
operators or out of agriculture. The data sug- 
gest both alternatives but it is not possible to 
predict from this study which of the efficient farm 
operators will quit and which will not quit. 

On the other hand, many of the older migrants 
who were tenants may have migrated involun- 
tarily. They commented that the landlord “called 
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for the land,” and they were forced to look for 
another farm. Being unable to find one in the same 
community, they migrated. Perhaps these mi- 
grants turn up later as those who quit farming, 
since they possess characteristics similar to those 
who involuntarily leave agriculture. 

Migration can also be interpreted as a result 
of environmental factors which may partially 
effect a change in the farm unit causing the op- 
erator to migrate. Such factors as changes in 
technology and market conditions may give a 
competitive advantage to larger producers and 
thus require changes in farm units when expan- 
sion of the existing farm is not possible (Johnson 
and Smith, 1959). 

Differentiation Between Job 
Mobility and Migration 

The literature on mobility has pointed out 
that job mobility and migration may occur alone 
or together. The conceptual framework presented 
earlier provided a distinction between a primary 
and incidental move in cases where both job mo- 
bility and migration occurred in the same move. 
The preceding sections have dealt with job mobil- 
ity and migration separately without taking into 
account whether these types of mobility occurred 
alone or together. The following analysis distin- 
guishes between job mobility, migration, and dual 
mobility (combined job mobility and migration). 

Characteristics of the Differentiated Mobile Groups 

Age. The age distributions of the three types 
of mobility differed significantly (Table 31). Com- 
pared with the non-mobile group, each mobility 
category had a larger proportion of young people 

Table 31. Age of total Brookston population, by mo- 
bility categories, 1958\ 



Job mobility 



Migration 


Age 


Non-mobile 


Mobile 






Years 


No. 


% 


No. 


% 




31-42 


50 


32 


33 


57 




43-54 


54 


35 


19 


33 


Non-migrant 


55-65 


52 


33 


6 


10 




Total 


156 


100 


58 


100 




31-42 


21 


44 


35 


68 


Migrant 


43-54 


19 


39 


12 


24 




55-65 


8 


17 


4 


8 




Total 


48 


100 


51 


100 


X*= 19.629 




df — 2 




P<.001 





• Multiple contingency test (Sutcliffe, 1957). 
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(31-42) and a smaller proportion of older peo- 
ple (55-65). 

Education. Individuals in the three mobility 
categories differed in education. The dual mobil- 
ity category had the smallest proportion of less 
than high school graduates and the largest pro- 
portion of college educated persons, as well as 
the largest proportion of high school graduates. 
The job-mobile group had the smallest proportion 
of college educated persons, and together with the 
non-mobile group, the largest proportion of less 
than high school graduates (Table 32). 

Table 32. Education level of total Brookston popula- 
tion, by mobility categories, 1958. 



Job mobUity 



Migration 


Education 


Non-mobile 


Mobile 




Years 


No. 


% 


No. 


% 




Less than 12 


79 


46 


23 


46 


Non-migrant 


12 


66 


38 


20 


40 




More than 12 


28 


16 


7 


14 




Total 


173 


100 


50 


100 




Less than 12 


25 


44 


15 


29 


Migrant 


12 


19 


33 


21 


42 




More than 12 


13 


23 


15 


29 




Total 


57 


100 


51 


100 


X 2 = 24.410 




df =2 




P<.001 





Social Status. There was a statistically sig- 
nificant difference in social status between the mo- 
bility types (Table 33). The job-mobile group 
had the largest proportion of low status persons 
and the smallest proportion of high status per- 
sons. The migrant group had the largest propor- 
tion of middle status persons and the smallest 
proportion of low status persons. The non-mobile 
group had the largest proportion of high status 
persons. 



Table 33. Social status by mobility categories, 1958. 



Migration 


Social 

status 




Job mobility 




Non-mobUe 


Mobile 








No. 


% 


No. 


% 




High 


12 


35 


1 


5 


Non-migrant 


Medium 


17 


50 


14 


70 




Low 


5 


15 


5 


25 




Total 


34 


100 


20 


100 




High 


4 


16 


4 


11 


Migrant 


Medium 


20 


80 


25 


68 




Low 


1 


4 


8 


21 




Total 


25 


100 


37 


100 


X s =9.432 




df=2 




P<.02 





Occupation. The three mobility categories dif- 
fered significantly in proportions of persons in 
each occupation (Table 34). The dual mobility 
group had the largest proportion of farm labor- 
ers, and the job-mobile group had the largest pro- 
portion of semiskilled and unskilled job holders, 
as well as the smallest proportion of professional 
persons. The migrant group had the largest pro- 
portion of professionals and skilled job holders, 
and the smallest proportion of unskilled and farm 
laborers. The largest proportion of farm op- 
erators were non-mobile. 



Table 34. Occupational distribution by mobility cate- 
gories for the total Brookston population. 









Job mobility 




Migration 


Occupation 


Non-mobUe 


Mobile* 






No. 


% 


No. 


% 




Professional 


9 


5 


0 


0 




Manager, 

proprietor 


21 


12 


6 


12 




Farm operator 


90 


49 


* 11 


22 


Non-migrant 


Sales, clerical 


8 


4 


6 


12 




Skilled 


19 


10 


6 


12 




Semiskilled 


19 


10 


10 


20 




Unskilled 


13 


7 


7 


14 




Farm labor 


6 


3 


3 


6 




Total 


185 


100 


49 


100 




Professional 


10 


18 


4 


5 




Manager, 

proprietor 


2 


4 


9 


12 




Farm operator 


22 


39 


15 


20 


Migrant 


Sales, clerical 


4 


7 


9 


12 




Skilled 


9 


16 


3 


4 




Semiskilled 


8 


14 


12 


16 




Unskilled 


1 


2 


9 


12 




Farm labor 


0 


— 


14 


19 




Total 


56 


100 


75 


100 



X s =71.129 df=7 P<.001 

* Occupation listed is the one immediately prior to the last 
job change. 



Several problems arise in analyzing the occu- 
pational distribution of the migrant group. Prob- 
lems in defining job mobility led to the inclusion 
of certain persons in the migrant category who 
might be thought of as job mobile. Professional 
persons who move from one community to an- 
other do not change jobs according to definitions 
used in this study. They receive their income 
from self-employment (physicians, lawyers) , 
from governmental sources (teachers), or church 
denominations (ministers). These persons may 
represent a special group of migrants who move 
for reasons different from those hypothesized in 
the model. 

Farm operators (including tenant farmers) 
who move from one community to another and 
change farm units are also considered migrants, 



but not job mobile since they remain self- 
employed and their sources of income do not 
change. Farm laborers, on the other hand, change 
employers when they migrate, and although they 
do not make occupational changes, they do make 
job changes. 

The inclusion of professional people and farm 
operators in the migrant category and the exclu- 
sion of farm laborers tend to alter the distribu- 
tion of age, education, and status characteristics 
among the mobility categories. This should be 
taken into account in evaluating the data. 

Motives of Betterment and 
Voluntary-Involuntary Mobility 

The distribution of age, education, social 
status, and occupation among the mobility cate- 
gories suggests a series of relationships between 
each mobility type, motives of betterment and 
voluntary-involuntary mobility. 

Job-Mobile. The job-mobile sample had the 
smallest proportion of professionals and the larg- 
est proportions of sales, semiskilled, and unskilled 
persons of all mobility categories. This could be 
related to the age distribution (youth was found 
to be associated with lesser skill occupations, Ta- 
ble 11) , and to social status (high status was asso- 
ciated with professional occupations and low 
status with occupations requiring little skill, Ta- 
ble 12) . The job-mobile group also had the larg- 
est proportion of low status persons, and the 
smallest proportion of high status persons. No 
difference in the distribution of level of education 
was found between the job-mobile and non- 
job-mobile groups. The job-mobile group was 
slightly younger than the non-mobile group. 

Low social status was found to be related both 
to voluntary and involuntary job mobility. Thus 
the high proportion of the job mobile who were 
of low status suggests that individuals motivated 
by economic betterment and the involuntarily job 
mobile were both present in this group. 

Dual mobility. The dual mobility group had 
the largest proportion of farm laborers and the 
smallest proportion of skilled laborers. The larg- 
est proportion of young (31-42) and college edu- 
cated persons, as well as the smallest proportion 
of the less than high school educated persons, 
were job mobile and migrant. There were fewer 
high status persons and a larger proportion of 
low status persons than in the non-mobile group. 

The young age of this group may reflect vol- 
untary job mobility, and the high level of educa- 
tion may reflect motives of economic and social 
betterment as well as voluntary job mobility. The 
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dually mobile person was more likely to be seek- 
ing betterment and to be voluntarily job mobile. 

Migrant. The migrant sample had the larg- 
est proportion of professionals and farmers, very 
few businessmen and unskilled laborers, and no 
farm laborers. Occupationally the migrant repre- 
sented quite a different type of person than the 
job-mobile individual whether migrant or non- 
migrant. 

Occupation was related to social status. Since 
professionals and farm operators were generally 
accorded high status (Table 12), the proportion 
of migrants who were in these occupational 
classes is consistent with the large proportion of 
high status persons who were also migrants. 

The large proportion of middle status mi- 
grants suggests that migrants were prompted by 
desire for social betterment (since most social 
mobility has been found to occur from the middle 
class). In addition, the small proportion of low 
status migrants suggests economic betterment 
did not prompt migration (since in general low 
status persons were found to not seek economic 
betterment). Migrant farm operators, however, 
were found to be motivated by a desire for eco- 
nomic betterment. 

The large proportion of high status non- 
mobile persons suggests that status maintenance 
tends to impede migration. 

A summary of the relationships between mo- 
bility type and motives of betterment and volun- 
tary-involuntary mobility is presented in Table 35. 



Table 35. Comparison of characteristics of three mo- 
bility types, 1 958. 





Rankings of mobility types 


Characteristics 


Job 

mobile 


Dual 


Migrant 


Age: 


Young (31-42) 


Medium 


Highest*. c,d 


Lowest 


Old (55-65) 


Medium 


Lowest 


Highest 


Education: 

Less than high 
school 


Lowest 


Highest*, c.a 


Medium 


College 


Highest 


Lowest 


Medium 


Social status: 


Upper 


Lowest 


Medium 


Highest 


Middle 


Medium 


Lowest 


Highest 


Lower 


Highest 1 *, c 


Medium 


Lowest 


Occupation: 

Professional 


Lowest 


Medium 


Highest 


Semi and 
unskilled 


Highest 


Medium 


Lowest 



These characteristics were identified with : 

• Voluntary job mobility 
b Involuntary job mobility 
c Economic betterment motive 
d Social betterment motive 

The comparative terms (highest, medium, lowest) refer to 
the proportion of the particular category, with reference to the 
other two mobility types, found in the mobility type indicated. 
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Implications 

For Research 

Tests of hypotheses generated from the con- 
ceptual framework tended to support the over-all 
structure of the framework. 

However, there are many aspects of the con- 
ceptual framework which need further investiga- 
tion. One is the relationship between motives of 
status maintenance and non-mobility. If the de- 
sire to maintain status is a force which influ- 
ences behavior, then non-mobility may be hy- 
pothesized to be related to betterment motives. 
Future investigation should be directed towards 
identifying status maintenance motives within the 
non-mobile population. 

Other measures of motives for economic and 
social betterment would aid in strengthening the 
conceptual framework. Attempts should also be 
made to identify other motives. Individuals' per- 
ceptions of means to achieve enhanced economic 
status were not investigated in this study, but 
such an approach might indicate why job mobil- 
ity is considered by some people to be a means 
of attaining economic betterment as well as why 
larger numbers of people do not seek economic 
betterment by changing jobs. 

Undoubtedly, people who are motivated by 
economic goals possess identifiable character- 
istics other than those noted in this study. Child- 
hood deprivation, attitudes toward economic suc- 
cess instilled by parents, and pressing financial 
problems may all serve as motivations for eco- 
nomic betterment or stability which in turn may 
prompt job mobility. 

The desire to better social status may be un- 
derstood more clearly after further investigation. 
Perhaps certain people are extraordinarily aware 
of social status differences and are motivated by 
a desire for status enhancement. 

A more definite identification of the impedi- 
ments to job mobility and migration is necessary 
before the conceptual framework, can be validated. 
Further study of the non-mobile population may 
reveal the nature of impediments better than an 
examination of the mobile population. The list 
of impediments, particularly migration impedi- 
ments, found in this study was small. Possibly 
some values which people hold affect job mobility 
and migration. The reasons for mobility dis- 
cussed earlier suggest commonly held beliefs that 
for certain purposes, such as attempted better- 
ment, mobility is acceptable, but in other cases 
mobility is frowned upon. Perhaps these norma- 
tive attitudes function as impediments. 

Dual employment of a large portion of the 



job-mobile population raises a question regarding 
the role of additional income in the economic 
plans of the household. Is dual employment a 
means of achieving higher income permanently? 
Apparently not, because most dually employed 
persons were job mobile. Perhaps dual employ- 
ment can be viewed as a mobility step although 
dually employed individuals entered the addi- 
tional job on a full-time basis only in some of the 
cases in this study. What is important, and sheds 
some light on the part-time farming issue, is the 
frequency with which dually employed persons 
became job mobile. The data from this study 
support the hypothesis that part-time farming is 
a step in the process of moving out of agriculture. 
The conditions under which dual employment is 
associated with job mobility and the conditions 
under which it occurs as a stable situation are not 
yet well established. 

The relationships between job mobility and 
migration were not adequately investigated in 
this study. Which move was primary and which 
incidental in dual mobility cases was not suffi- 
ciently clear. If the conceptual framework is cor- 
rect, when economic betterment is the primary 
motive, the job change is primary, and migration 
incidental. When social betterment is the pri- 
mary motive, migration is primary and job mo- 
bility is incidental. 

Perhaps the most difficult problem that re- 
mains to be worked out is an adequate definition 
of job mobility. A major shortcoming in this 
study is the occupational classification used to 
differentiate the job-mobile and non-job-mobile 
populations. Whereas only a very rough definition 
of job mobility was used to differentiate the pop- 
ulation in this study, some of the difficulties en- 
countered in conceptualization and analysis of 
data stem directly from incompleteness and im- 
precision in the job mobility concept and its rela- 
tionship to occupation type. 

There is some question whether job mobility 
was the best concept to use in studying labor mo- 
bility. Occupational mobility, employer mobility, 
or industry mobility represent alternative defi- 
nitions. The intrafirm mobility which takes place 
when a person moves from operating a machine 
to supervising a section of a factory, represents 
a change in the type of work performed and may 
represent an increase not only in salary but also 
in prestige. Such individuals were not considered 
job mobile in this study, but they do represent a 
form of mobility, involving both economic and 
social improvement. 

One way of conceptualizing job mobility is to 
examine the components of jobs, the tasks per- 



formed and responsibilities involved and to meas- 
ure job mobility in terms of changes which occur 
in these job components. Fine (1957) suggests 
a somewhat similar method of analyzing job 
components. His objective, however, was to set 
up a method of transferring job skills for use in 
job placement by employment agencies. This 
method might also prove useful in a more detailed 
examination of the impediments to job mobility. 

Conceptualization and hypothesis development 
relating to mobility are in their infancy. This 
study suggests a need for a more detailed exami- 
nation of the motives-impediment scheme, sharp- 
er definitions, an examination of relationships 
between environmental factors and selectivity of 
mobility, explanations of that mobility which does 
not fit the conceptual framework, detailed analy- 
sis of the decision-making process which accom- 
panies mobility, and the construction and testing 
of models which would be able to predict mobility 
rates when certain factors about the population 
are known. 

For Action 

Insofar as the conceptual framework repre- 
sents a fairly accurate description of the mobility 
process and the major variables which both 
prompt and restrict mobility, policy proposals 
aimed at affecting the mobility rate may be more 
successful if they take account of motives which 
lie behind mobility and impediments which limit 
mobility. Empirical results obtained in the 
Brookston study can be helpful in attempting to 
deal with policy programs in similar areas. Data 
from the Brookston area can indicate particular 
variables which may be manipulated under given 
environmental circumstances. 

The conceptual framework suggests two ways 
to manipulate the rate of mobility : motives which 
prompt mobility may be strengthened, and im- 
pediments to mobility may be reduced. If policy 
is concerned with encouraging the rate of job 
mobility and migration out of an area, then moti- 
vating the population to achieve certain goals 
and presenting mobility as a means of achieving 
them, may produce the desired rate of mobility. 
Along with these motivations there must also be 
a reduction in the impediments to mobility al- 
though the knowledge that economic and social 
betterment may be achieved through mobility, 
may act to reduce impediments to mobility. 

More specifically, if the objective is to encour- 
age a shift from low income farm employment 
to non-farm employment, publicity regarding job 
opportunities and the economic benefits of higher 
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incomes could be used to arouse motives of eco- 
nomic betterment. Training programs could be 
used to reduce job impediments based on the lack 
of job skills. Migration, which in this case would 
be incidental to job mobility, might be facilitated 
by imparting desires for better community facili- 
ties and thus creating dissatisfaction with the 
community from which migration is being en- 
couraged. 

Mobility from one occupation to another, such 
as mobility out of agriculture, may be encouraged 
in a similar manner. Instilling motives of better- 
ment in voluntarily mobile persons is unneces- 
sary ; the major problem is to increai^ the propor- 
tion of voluntarily mobile individuals. This is 
possible by: (a) instilling motivation for better- 
ment in a portion of the non-mobile farm popula- 
tion and reducing the impediments to job mobil- 
ity, or (b) resolving the conflicting alternatives 
perceived by the involuntarily mobile individual 
os way of fufilling motives, and reducing impedi- 
ments to job mobility. 

The large proportion of job mobility which 
did not result in economic betterment may help 
to explain the slow rate of movement out of agri- 
culture in some areas. Individuals observing this 
may hesitate to change jobs, expressing the belief 
that “he wasn't any better off after making the 
change, so why should I try it?" Policies aimed 
at helping job-mobile persons make a satisfactory 
adjustment, including the achievement of eco- 
nomic improvement might include in their pro- 
grams steps to insure success in achieving eco- 
nomic betterment. If this is accomplished, one 
impediment to mobility may be removed. 

For the involuntarily job-mobile population, 
either removing the conflicting motives or reward- 
ing one more than the other may be a means of 
turning involuntary mobility into voluntary mo- 
bility. In the case of mobility from agriculture, 
the conflicting motives of status maintenance and 
economic betterment need resolving. Means of 
removing the image of low non-farm prestige 



could be effective in eliminating the conflict. In- 
creasing economic rewards to the job-mobile per- 
son might serve to offset the conflicting motives 
and thus result in voluntary job mobility. 

Another means of dealing with mobility out 
of agriculture might consist of aiding transfer- 
ence of job skills (reducing impediments). If 
means were developed to help mobile farm op- 
erators obtain jobs which utilized their existing 
skills and interests, the adjustment might be 
easier, involuntary job mobility might be reduced, 
and the job-mobile person might be better off 
economically. 

A frequent method of adjustment among a 
large proportion of former farm operators was 
dual employment. This transitory process may 
serve several functions in the mobility process. 
It may serve as an adjustment period for the in- 
dividual by providing increased income and time 
to become familiar with another type of work. It 
may help bridge a period of skill training for a 
particular job the individual plans to enter. Many 
of these changes are costly in terms of lost in- 
come during the training period. Dual employ- 
ment may also allow the mover a chance to ex- 
plore whether a job change is the “right” thing 
to do, and provide an opportunity for him to de- 
termine the “right” kind of job. 

Knowing the personal characteristics of the 
mobile and non-mobile groups is also useful in 
formulating policies. Knowledge of the kinds of 
persons most likely to be motivated toward better- 
ment or stability and of the kinds of people and 
occupations which have the strongest impedi- 
ments, may provide the basis for implementing 
mobility policy among a given population. These 
data indicate the kinds of people who may be most 
easily motivated and those for whom impediments 
are strongest Such refinements could help direct 
policy proposals by identifying specific segments 
of the population which can be most readily in- 
fluenced by policies designed to increase economic 
and social mobility. 
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